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never to return: the mob next day extended its activities to the
destruction of the homes of less well-known reformers. The
authorities did not interfere with it until its appetite for
destruction was satisfied: even the highest circles, while
nominally deploring the riot, actually encouraged it. "I am
not sorry," wrote the Marquis of Buckingham, and the King
told Dundas, "I cannot but feel better pleased that Priestley
is the sufferer."
It seemed highly amusing to the " Church and King" party
that the defenders of "the people" should be harassed by the
people itself. In the next two or three years the clergy and
landowners were to make a very considerable use of mobs.
These two castes had not previously exercised their full in-
fluence: in the Wilkes agitation they had not been so severely
frightened, their opponents had been more formidable, and
Wilkes himself had made no mistakes. Now, the employers
and merchants who had supported Wilkes were sometimes
hostile, mostly neutral, and at the best guardedly sympathetic
to the Painites; the nobility and clergy were severely scared by
the progress of the French Revolution; and their opponents
were dependent for their prestige upon politicians across the
Channel who neither cared for nor understood their difficul-
ties. Nevertheless, the Church and King mobs which were
raised showed very little proof of genuine political enthusiasm:
quite a small show of force would have put them down. This
was proved the next year (December 1792) when a similar mob
attempted to repeat the Birmingham coup in Manchester.
They were unfortunate enough to select as an easy victim
Thomas Walker, a very bellicose and well-to-do merchant who
had been Borough-reeve (the equivalent of Lord Mayor). As
soon as he ascertained that the constables were not going to
afford him any protection, he and his friends fired over the
heads of the mob. The loyalists fled in terror, though no one
was hurt, and the riot came to a sudden and complete end.
Such energy, however, was unusual, and in most cases a mob
would have its way. The year 1792 saw the two forces, of
reform and reaction, balancing. Honest enthusiasm for the
French Revolution brought members into the reform societies:
prudent fear for their persons or popularity took them out